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THE BOYS OF SPRINGDALE. 



CHAPTER I. 

IN THE PLAYGROUND. 

IT was between three and four o clock on a 
bright afternoon in May. In the play- 
ground of Springdale House a group of school- 
boys was collected beneath an old elm tree. 
School was over for the day, and the boys were 
preparing for a game of cricket. Before at once 
leaving the playground this afternoon, however, 
they had to consult about getting a new ball, 
their present one being nearly worn out. George 
Curtiss was the first to speak. He was one of 
the oldest of the boys, about thirteen years of 
age, and took the lead among his schoolmates 
in all matters of sport and amusement He 
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4 The Boys of Springdale, 

was a handsome boy, with dark quick eyes and 
dark hair, a fine colour, and an active, grace- 
ful figure. 

*We want a new ball badly,' said George, 
'and the sooner we get one the better, for I 
don't think the old one will last two days longer. 
I was at Pendriirs yesterday, and I saw a fine 
new lot he's just got in, which he's selling at 
four shillings a-piece. Now there are just twelve 
of us boarders, you know, and if we each give 
fourpence, we shall make up the exact sum. 
What do you say, boys ? ' 

George's proposal met with general consent, 
and was followed by cries of 'Agreed' and 
' All right ' from the rest 

* Look here, though,' said one boy ; * if you're 
all going to pay at once, I don't see how I can 
join. I've only got twopence in the world, and 
I shan't have any more money for a fortnight, 
till I get some from home. But I expect my 
aunt to send me half a crown then.' 

The speaker's name was Tommy Trent He 
was a short, rather stout boy, with a round, 
freckled face, and a comical little nose. He 
had rough, frizzly hair, that looked as if no 
amount of combing or brushing could reduce it 
to order. His collar and necktie were creased 
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In the Playground, 5 

and rumpled, and his clothes generally some- 
what untidy. As he spoke, Tommy took from 
his trousers pocket two pennies, and holding 
them out before him in his right hand, looked 
at them in a reflecting sort of way, with his 
brows knitted, and a doleful expression on his 
face that made the other boys burst out laugh- 
ing. 

' It isn't much to go for a fortnight on,' con- 
tinued Tommy ; ' and what shall I do if I have 
to give even that By the by, too, now I think 
of it, I owe a penny to Mrs. Tucker for almond- 
rock. That leaves me one penny. A penny a 
fortnight, how much a day? It would take a 
clever chap at arithmetic to work out that 
sum.' 

' You're always running short of pocket- 
money,' said Willie Norton, a boy with a 
bright face and sparkling blue eyes; 'and yet 
you get as much as any of the rest of us. 
I think you must spend more at Mrs. Tucker's 
shop.' 

* I won't have much to spend for some time 
to come, at any rate,' replied Tommy. ' Fancy 
having to go fourteen days without a single 
apple or a mouthful of hard-bake.^ I don't 
know how any of you would like that* 
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6 The Boys of Springdale, 

* I wouldn't get into debt, anyhow/ said Willie, 
' especially for sweets and apples.' 

'Well, never mind that now,' said George 
Curtiss. *Look here, Tommy, I'll lend you 
fourpence till you get your next pocket-money.' 

'Thank you, old fellow,' said Tommy. 'TU 
do as much for you some day.' 

Tommy felt greatly relieved. He tossed his 
pennies into the air, caught them again, and 
returned them with much satisfaction to his 
pocket 

'The next thing is,* continued George, 'to 
choose some one to keep the money and buy 
the ball.' 

The boys agreed to choose George himself 
for this purpose. 

'Very well,' said he. 'But perhaps it would 
be better that there should be two of us, and we 
can go to the town to-morrow afternoon.' 

Willie Norton was the one fixed upon as 
George's partner in the matter of choosing the 
new ball. 

' Those of us who have any money had better 
pay now, I think,' said Willie. 

Most of the boys had the required sum in 
their pockets, and those that had not ran back 
to the house to fetch it from their boxes or 
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In the Playground. 7 

drawers. George produced his purse, and placed 
the collected fourpenny-bits into it. Some of 
the boys gave penny pieces ; and as the purse 
could not conveniently hold all these, they were 
put into a small bag of Willie Norton's, that had 
been made for marbles. All had placed their 
money in the purse or bag except one. 

* Now, Stevey,' said George, * where's yours } ' 

' I can't give any,' was the reply, in a quiet 
voice. 

' What ! are you run out of money too } ThaYs 
not like you, Steven Kent ; you're generally a 
pretty careful fellow.' 

*I have a little,' said Steven ; 'but I can't give 
it for the cricket-ball at present.' 

'But why?' said George and several others 
together. 

'Because I am keeping it for another pur- 
pose,' answered Steven rather slowly. 

' What purpose, pray t * said George. 

'I can't tell you, George,' replied Steven; 'and 
I wish you wouldn't ask me.' 

' Oh, indeed ! How mysterious we are ! Well, 
of course, those that won't pay can't play. That's 
fair, isn't it, boys.? especially as Steve has the 
money, and won't tell us why he can't give his 
share.' 
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8 TJie Boys of Springdale. 

'Why, Stevey/ said Willie Norton, 'I never 
thought you were so hard with your money.* 

*I wouldn't be a miser for anything,' said 
Tommy Trent. 

* You be quiet, Tommy, and don't call names,* 
said Willie; then, turning again to Steven, he 
continued, 'Come, Stevey, it's only fourpence; 
pay like the rest of us, and let us have no more 
talk about it' 

*I cannot, Willie,* replied Steven, in a low 
but firm voice. 

' There, you see ! ' cried George ; 'he refuses to 
give his share, and he is too proud to tell us the 
reason. I believe it's just because he wants to 
save his money, and that he's got a money-box 
somewhere.' 

' That's it,' cried Tommy Trent. ' No doubt 
he's got a money-box hid away somewhere. 
We ought to give him a new name. Let's call 
him "Stingy Steve."' 

The name took the fancy of the boys, and 
'Stingy Steve,' 'Stingy Steve,' was repeated 
over and over again, some of them pointing 
mockingly at Steven while they called the 
name. 

'You can call him what you like,' said George; 
' but I think it would serve him right if none of 
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us speak to him again. I don't intend to have 
anything more to do with him myself/ 

'Nor will 1/ said Tommy Trent. *I can't 
bear stinginess.* 

' I don't think we should do that/ said Willie 
Norton. *Stevey may have good reasons for not 
being able to pay his fourpence now.* 

' If he had, he wouldn't refuse to tell them/ 
said George. 

The rest took up George's side of the matter, 
and agreed to break off all friendship with Steven 
for the rest of the half-year. 

' Let us leave him to himself now, and begin 
our game/ said George. ' We've wasted enough 
time already/ 

The boys turned away from where Steven was 
standing, and, crossing the playground, passed 
through a little gateway at the other end. Only 
one, Willie Norton, lingered a little behind the 
rest, and cast a look back at Steven, as if he 
would have liked to say something ; but he 
turned away again, without speaking, and re- 
joined his companions. A walk of not more 
than five minutes brought the boys to the 
cricket-ground, a fine smooth meadow. Here 
they set up their wickets ; sides were chosen by 
George and Willie, and the boys were soon in 
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10 The Boys of Springdale, 

the midst of their game, and without a thought 
of anything else, filling the summer air with 
their merry and excited shouting. 

Springdale House stood in the outskirts of 
the town of Ashton, from which it was distant 
about two miles. It was kept by a Mr. Blax- 
land, and though it was not a large school, it 
was considered a very good one. Mr. Blaxland 
was a painstaking and excellent teacher, one 
chief reason for which was that he was fond 
of teaching ; and he, together with Mrs. Blax- 
land, did all they could to make the boys feel 
at home and happy in their house. 

Left by himself in the playground, Steven 
Kent felt very lonely and sad. The conduct of 
his schoolfellows towards him pained him deeply. 
To their taunts and unkind words he had re- 
plied nothing ; but the changing colour on his 
face, now red and now white, told how keenly 
he felt them. He had always hitherto paid his 
share of whatever money was needed for their 
various schoolboy amusements, as freely and 
willingly as the rest; and now, when he told 
them he could not do so on this occasion, he 
felt it was ungenerous of the boys not to trust 
him. Steven Kent was a sensitive boy ; any 
injustice done to him, he felt keenly. In appear- 
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ance he was rather slight, with grey, quiet eyes, 
a clear, broad forehead, and a thoughtful expres- 
sion of face. 

When the other boys had all left the play- 
ground, Steven turned slowly towards the house, 
and entering, ascended to his room. He took 
from his box a book, and returning to the play- 
ground again, seated himself under one of the 
trees and began to read, thus trying to forget 
what had just happened. In this way he passed 
the afternoon till tea-time. 



CHAPTER II. 

STEVEN AND PHILIP. 

It was Sunday afternoon, the Sunday follow- 
ing the events described in the last chapter. 

The boys of Springdale school were gathered 
round Mr. Nelson, the assistant master, in the 
summer-house of the garden, listening to a new 
book which he was reading to them. Steven 
Kent was not among them. Shortly after 
dinner, he had asked Mr. Blaxland to allow 
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him to go to Ashton. The master did not ask 
his reason, and Steven did not state it It 
was not a frequent thing for the boys to go 
beyond the bounds of the school-grounds on 
Sunday alone ; but occasionally, if they asked 
to be allowed to do so, Mr. Blaxland gave them 
permission, for he could trust most of them not 
to do anything wrong. 

Steven took his way along the main road to 
Ashton. It was a pleasant walk, leading by the 
river which flowed through the town. Steven's 
destination was in a rather poor part of the town, 
a narrow street, with humble but decent-looking 
houses. Into one of these Steven turned, and 
after passing along a stone passage, ascended a 
wooden staircase and knocked at a door. It was 
opened by a woman with a sweet and kind face, 
dressed neatly though very plainly in a cotton 
print gown. 

'Welcome, Master Steven,* she said; 'Philip 
has been looking for you since dinner.' 

The room into which Steven entered was a 
small and humble one, with humble furniture 
and not too much of it A white-curtained bed 
stood in one corner, and a plain deal cupboard 
in another ; in the middle of the room a table, 
and opposite to it, against the wall, a chest of 
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drawers. There were the remains of a small fire 
in the grate, and from the whole appearance of 
the room you could at once gather that it served 
three purposes, those of sitting-room, bed-room, 
and kitchen. Over the mantel-piece hung two 
small pictures, the only ones in the room, one the 
portrait of a middle-aged man, and the other 
that of a little girl with a pretty face and brown 
hair. Everything about the room was as clean 
and neat as possible ; and in spite of its some- 
what scanty furniture, it had a bright and 
cheerful look. The window faced the street, 
and at it sat in an arm - chair, in a half- 
reclining position, with his feet resting upon a 
high, stuffed stool, a boy about Steven's age. 
It was evident at a glance that he was or had 
been suffering from some illness. His cheeks 
were white and thin, and his whole frame worn 
and frail-looking. On the window-sill in front 
of him stood a box with mignonette and a plant 
of scarlet verbena, the scent of the former filling 
the room with its sweet and delicate fragrance. 
Just above the boy's head hung a little wooden 
cage, in which a canary hopped about and sang, 
rejoicing in the genial sunshine. The boy did 
not rise to meet Steven, for he could not ; but 
he held out a thin hand, while a bright smile 
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of welcome irradiated his whole face, and lit up 
his eyes. His face, though now worn and hol- 
low, was an open, intelligent, and very pleasant 
one, bearing a resemblance to the man's portrait 
over the mantel-piece, which was that of his 
father. 

'O Steven!* he said, as Steven seated him- 
self on a chair beside him. ' Many thanks for 
your beautiful present ; it was too kind of you 
to give me so much. The man brought it the 
day before yesterday, and I could hardly believe 
it was meant for me, until he mentioned your 
name. It is such a fine little bird, and is already, 
I think, quite at home with us. And do you 
know he came Just on my birthday.^ — I was 
twelve on Friday.' 

' I know, Philip,' answered Steven ; * I found 
out your birthday from your mother. It was 
a little time before I could think of what you 
would like best, but then I thought that as you 
can't get out to the fields and woods that are 
looking their prettiest now, full of birds and 
flowers, a canary would be something bright and 
cheerful.' 

* Oh yes,' said Philip; * he's such a lively little 
fellow; he's quite a companion when mother's 
out. It's so amusing to watch him ; he has such 
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funny little tricks and ways. To see him wash 
himself in the morning and arrange his feathers 
is the greatest fun/ 

* And then what a sweet little voice he has/ 
said Mrs. Hay ; ' sweeter than any of the birds 
in the woods, I know. What with him and 
Philip's mignonette-box, and the flowers I bring 
in now and then, we get a good bit of the country 
here. Master Steven, on a sunshiny day like this. 
In dull weather, it's rather dark down our street, 
to be sure ; but in bright spring and summer 
days, we get a fair share of light and warmth.* 

And now I must go back a little to describe 
who Mrs. Hay and Philip were, how Steven 
became acquainted with them, and how Philip 
came by his present illness, and one or two other 
matters that are necessary in order to under- 
stand this story. Mrs. Hay, as I have already 
said, was a widow. Her husband had died some 
years before the date of my narrative, leaving 
Mrs. Hay and Philip with little or no means 
by which to support themselves. Mr. Hay had 
been a carver and gilder by trade. He was a 
clever and industrious man, until he fell into 
delicate health. In this way, not being able 
to attend regularly to it, his business fell off, 
and besides this he had additional expenses in 
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the shape of doctor's bills, so that at his death 
there was very little money left for his widow 
and orphan. But Mrs. Hay was a clever semp- 
stress, and with a brave heart she set herself to 
work for the support of herself and her son, who 
at the time of his father's death was eight years 
old. She had to give up her former house, and 
take a smaller one, — her present two rooms, the 
one I have described, and another at the back, 
where Philip slept. Till Philip was eleven years 
old his mother kept him at school ; she would 
have liked to keep him longer, but a situation 
was offered him at this time, which, in the pre- 
sent state of her means, she thought it would 
not be judicious to refuse. A friend of her hus- 
band's and herself, who kept a stationer's shop 
in Ashton, required a boy to attend to his cus- 
tomers during his occasional absences from the 
shop, to carry parcels and books home to the 
houses of the purchasers, and to do other work 
of that kind, and offered the situation to Philip, 
who was a quick boy, with a bright manner, and 
would suit his purpose well. Philip himself was 
eager to accept the offer; for though he was fond 
of his school, he well knew how hard his mother 
had to work, and what a welcome addition to 
her means the wages he had now a chance of 
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earning, five shillings a week, would be. So 
Philip began his duties, and quickly learned to 
execute them to his master's complete satisfac- 
tion. The work was of a kind that suited the 
boy, for he was fond of books, and liked the 
handling and arranging of them, which was part 
of his duties ; and Mr. Moir was, besides, a kind 
master. He was able to continue improving 
himself in his lessons, too, at night ; for as the 
shop shut at eight o'clock, he had a good hour 
for reading after he returned home in the even- 
ing, besides the whole of the Saturday afternoon, 
if he chose to spend it in that way. It hap- 
pened that most of the boys at Mr. Blaxland's 
school bought their pens, pencils, paper, and 
other articles of stationery which they needed 
at Mr. Moir's shop, and among these was Steven 
Kent. In this way Steven became well known 
to Mr. Moir, and was rather a favourite of his. 
A slight acquaintance, too, arose between Steven 
and Philip. The latter's obliging manner and 
general intelligence, above that usually found 
in boys in his position, attracted Steven, who 
occasionally stopped during his purchases for a 
few minutes' chat with him, generally about 
some book. 

The wages which Philip received proved a 
B 
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great help to Mrs. Hay, and things went on with 
the mother and son very happily for nearly a 
year. Misfortunes come as often suddenly and 
unforeseen as the reverse, and it is perhaps well 
that this is so. It would not have lessened Mrs. 
Hay's sorrow could she have foreseen what was 
about to happen, though no doubt the shock at 
the time was the greater from its suddenness. 
One winter evening Philip was carrying a parcel 
home to the house of a customer. It had been 
one of those damp, foggy, uncomfortable days 
when the atmosphere is laden with moisture, 
and the streets and pavements get greasy and 
slippery. Philip was in rather a hurry, and in 
crossing a corner street, his foot by some chance 
slipped upon the wet stones, and he stumbled. 
At that moment a baker's cart came swiftly 
round the corner. Philip felt a sudden blow, 
and fell to the ground unconscious. In a few 
minutes a crowd had gathered, and the boy was 
lifted from the ground by two policemen. The 
shaft of the cart had struck him on the back, 
and he Uy white and insensible in the police- 
men's arms. He was carried first to Mr. Moir's 
shop, and then home, — Mr. Moir, when he saw 
what had happened, immediately shutting the 
shop and accompanying the policemen to Mrs. 
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Hay's house. When he had seen and spoken 
a word or two to Mrs. Hay, he went for the 
nearest doctor, and brought him back with him. 
Philip was lying in his bed, half-conscious now, 
but still very white. A short examination told 
the doctor that he was seriously hurt. His 
leg was broken, and the doctor was obliged to 
tell Mrs. Hay that her son would be in bed for 
months, and that his recovery could only be very 
slow. He could give her every hope, however, 
that he would in time regain his former strength. 
This was a great relief to Mrs. Hay, for when 
she had first seen the white and motionless form 
of her son borne into the room, the terrible 
thought rushed upon her that be was dying. 
She had lost one child, the little girl whose 
portrait hung above the mantel-piece ; she had 
lost her husband ; and now, if Philip was to go 
too, she felt that all the light would die out of 
her life on earth. But when she knew that her 
boy would probably recover, she could face all 
the care and anxiety his illness would bring to 
her patiently and hopefully. It was not many 
days after Philip's accident that Steven Kent 
heard of it. Missing him from the shop one 
day, when he had come to buy a new exercise* 
book, and finding another boy in his place, he 
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inquired for him, and learned from Mr. Moir the 
sad cause of his absence. 

* He is too weak now, poor boy,' concluded 
Mr. Moir, 'to see any strangers; but if you 
would like to see him a fortnight hence, Master 
Kent, I think he will be able for it, and I am 
sure he would be glad to see you.' 

Steven replied that he would willingly visit 
Philip, and asked Mr. Moir to let him know 
whenever the latter was strong enough to see 
and talk with strangers. This Mr. Moir did, 
and Steven paid his first visit at Mrs. Hay's 
house, a visit which was to be repeated at in- 
tervals throughout Philip's illness. There was 
a good deal of difference in rank between the 
two, but boys of their age do not often 
think much of these things, and it did not in 
this case prevent Philip and Steven from draw- 
ing quickly towards each other. Philip was 
weak and often in pain, and this alone was 
enough to have drawn forth the pity of any 
right-hearted boy, and Steven Kent had a kind 
and sympathetic heart that was easily touched 
to compassion. He came to like Philip too for 
his own sake, and he was old enough to notice 
and admire the patience with which he bore his 
illness. It gave him pleasure to be able occa- 
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sionally to lighten some of Philip's hours of 
weariness. So, whenever he could, he walked 
over from school and spent an hour by Philip's 
bedside, chatting with him, reading to him, or 
repeating to him any little news which he 
thought might interest him. He found that, 
in general information and intelligence, Philip 
was nearly equal to himself, that they could 
both take interest in the same subjects and the 
same kind of reading, and that their tastes were 
much alike. And so a strong liking sprung up 
between the two, which made Mrs. Hay happy 
to see. Grateful at first for Steven's kindness 
to her boy, she had learned to love him for his 
own good qualities, his affectionate heart and 
frank and sunny disposition. Not a few Wed- 
nesday and Saturday afternoons did Steven 
give up at this time to the company of Philip 
and his mother, thereby depriving himself of his 
longest play-hours, for on Saturdays and Wed- 
nesdays the boys at Springdale House School 
had a half-holiday. This did not cause any 
notice, for Mr. Blaxland could trust his scholars 
with a good deal of freedom during their play- 
hours. It must not be thought that this was no 
sacrifice to Steven, for he enjoyed sport and 
pastime like other boys; but the sacrifice was 
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in great part repaid by the real pleasure which 
he got from the hours spent by Philip's bedside. 
Mr. Moir came now and then to see Philip, and 
besides him and Steven he had hardly any other 
visitors. It may be imagined, then, with what 
eagerness he looked forward to seeing him on 
the appointed days. 

For three months Philip lay in bed. At the 
end of that time, about the beginning of May, 
when the days were getting long and the 
weather mild, the doctor said that he might 
get up for a little while daily. At first, he could 
sit up for an hour only ; then, gradually getting 
stronger, he was able to be out of bed the 
greater part of the day, sitting at the window 
in an old arm-chair. He could just walk feebly 
across the room. It was at this time that the 
thought struck Steven, that if he could buy 
Philip a bird, it would be a companion to him, 
and perhaps help the day to pass more quickly 
and pleasantly, for the hours still went very 
slowly for him. He could only read a little 
while at a time, and his mother had often to 
be away from the house. Of course, Steven 
had informed his parents by letter of his ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Hay and Philip, and he 
now told them of his new project, of which 
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thejr warmly approved, sending him at the 
same time a little additional pocket-money. 
Adding this to what money he already had 
in hand, he was able to purchase a pretty little 
canary. The idea was a happy one, for Philip 
was fond of all kinds of animals and pets, and 
had often wished to be able to keep a dog or 
bird himself. No kind of present could have 
better pleased him. Of course, the purchase 
exhausted all Steven's pocket-money, and this 
was the reason he could not give his share for 
the new cricket-ball. The canary had not been 
bought at that time, but he knew that it would 
take all the money he had. Deeply as he had 
felt his schoolmates' conduct towards him then 
and since, he forgot it now in the great de- 
light which he could see the canary brought 
Philip. The two boys chatted together for a 
short time, and then Mrs. Hay, bringing two 
Bibles, a large and a smaller one, proposed that 
they should read a chapter or two. ' Philip 
misses his Sunday-school very much,* said Mrs. 
Hay: 

' Yes,' said Philip ; * our class has such a nice 
master, a capital good gentleman. He has been 
to see me two or three times since I have been 
ill, generally on Sunday evenings ; but we have 
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a small Sunday-school at home, mother and I, 
and mother is the best Bible teacher I know.* 

' I should like to come on Sunday to see you, 
Philip, as well as on a week day,' said Steven ; 

* but Mr. Blaxland does not like us to be away 
from the house often on Sunday. He always 
gives us a Bible-lesson, and they are very in- 
teresting.* 

* I'm sure they must be,' said Mrs. Hay. * Mr. 
Blaxland is a clever and good man.' 

'I doubt if he'll give a better Bible-lesson 
than you, mother, scholar as he is/ said Philip. 

* You would make a capital Sunday-school 
teacher, — ^you can make things so clear.' 

Mrs. Hay only smiled in answer to her son, 
and turned up to the place in the Bible where 
she wished to read. She and Steven read chap- 
ter about, and Philip listened. In the Old Testa- 
ment they read the beautiful story of David and 
Jonathan, and in the New the chapter in which 
our Lord relates the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. Then they talked of what they had just 
read, and Mrs. Hay explained simply the mean- 
ing of the parable. But she did not wish so 
much to speak herself, as to let the two boys 
talk to her and to each other ; and by answering 
their questions,, she could best explain what 
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they wished explaining. Mrs. Hay had received 
when a girl a fair education, and was a woman 
of a thoughtful mind. She not only knew her 
Bible well, but had read much of the history of 
the country in which its chief events took place, 
so that she could give the boys a good idea of 
what the Holy Land must have been like in the 
days of David and our Lord, and how its people 
lived. In this way the afternoon passed until it 
was time for Steven to go. As he walked back 
to school, he thought he had never spent a hap- 
pier Sunday afternoon away from his own home. 



CHAPTER III. 

SCHOOLBOY TRIALS. 

Since the afternoon described in the first 
chapter, Steven Kent's life at school had not 
been a very happy one. The conduct shown 
towards him by his schoolmates then was kept 
up. Following the example of George Curtiss, 
who had great influence in the school, and who 
had made himself think that he had good cause 
for grievance against Steven, hardly any of the 
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boarders ever spoke to him, and most of the 
day -scholars followed with the majority, as 
boys generally do. Steven thus found himself 
shut out from all games and almost all con- 
versation with his schoolfellows. A boy can 
hardly be made to suffer anything harder than 
this, and when he is away from home it is still 
more difficult to bear. Steven knew, too, how 
unjustly he was being shunned, and yet he had 
no power against it ; he could not enter into 
explanations with the boys about the cause of 
his not being able to pay his share of the new 
ball ; it was a matter, he thought, that could 
not be entered into by the whole school. He 
felt very lonely and often sad. He met with 
nothing from those about him but cold looks, 
or sometimes a jeering word. When the boys 
paid any attention to him at all, it took the 
shape of some small persecution. One night, on 
going to bed, he found a sheet of paper fastened 
to the lid of a box in which he kept some of his 
clothes and books, with these words written on 
it, * Steven Kent, the Miser.' 

The hot blood rushed into Steven's face as he 
read the taunting words, and he could not keep 
the tears from springing to his eyes. But he 
pressed them back as the thought occurred to 
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him that some of the boys might be watching, 
concealed in the room, the effect of what they 
had done, and he was proud enough to wish to 
seem as unmoved as possible. Still, this new 
proof of the ill-feeling which his schoolmates 
had taken up against him pained him more 
keenly than anything that had happened yet, 
and he went to bed with a sad, lonely feeling in 
his heart. Luckily it did not keep him from 
sleeping, for he was too young for that, but the 
memory awoke with him again in the morning. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and the boys, 
their dinner over, were gathering in the play- 
ground before settling what was to be done in 
the way of pastime for the afternoon. It was a 
beautiful day ; the sun shone in a deep blue sky, 
and a soft, light breeze came across the fields, 
breathing of the woods and hills, — a day when 
the young blood leaps merrily in the veins, and 
a schoolboy finds it difficult to keep himself 
still, and can't tell you why. As the Spring- 
dale House boys were preparing to quit the 
playground, Mr. Blaxland came out from the 
house and appeared suddenly among them. 

* What do you say, boys, to a walk with me 
to Mr. Grainger's farm } ' he asked in a cheery 
voice. 
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The proposal was hailed with delight, for 
the boys well knew what it meant It meant 
a long stroll by the river with their master, 
during which he appeared to forget for the time 
that he was a schoolmaster, talked with them on 
every kind of subject except school ones, and 
told them interesting and sometimes funny 
stories and anecdotes about birds and animals. 
It meant, too, a walk over Mr. Grainger's farm, 
and an inspection of all the farmer's numerous 
pets and live stock, the horses and cows, dogs, 
pigeons, and rabbits, and it meant a hearty tea 
before returning home of fresh milk, home- 
made scones and honey, supplied them by the 
kind-hearted Mrs. Grainger. Both the farmer 
and his wife were old friends of Mr. Blaxland's, 
and a visit to Cloverhill Farm was one of the 
occasional treats which the latter gave the boys, 
and which helped to win their attachment to 
him, and to create a kindly feeling between 
them and him. 

When the master, then, proposed the excur- 
sion, several of the boys gave expression to their 
satisfaction in an only half-suppressed ' hurrah.* 

' Now then,' said Mr. Blaxland, * let us start in 
some kind of order, or I don't know what we 
shall be taken for.' 
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Up to this point he had not observed that 
there was one of his pupils who was not present. 

* Where is Steven Kent ? ' he asked. 

None of the boys answered. Steven had not 
joined the rest in the playground. He never 
did so now, because he knew that his presence 
among the others was not wanted, and he was 
determined not to ask to be admitted to his 
schoolfellows' games. Mr. Blaxland repeated 
his question, and then some one answered that 
Steven was in the house. 

* Run in, then, and tell him where we are going. 
There is nothing, I suppose, to keep him from 
joining us.' 

The boy thus bidden entered the house in 
search of Steven. He found him in his bed- 
room. Now this happened to be an afternoon 
on which Steven had promised to go and see 
Philip Hay, and read to him a new book which 
had lately been sent him by his mother as a 
birthday present. When he heard of the 
master's excursion with the boys, he was per- 
plexed for a little how to act He took as much 
pleasure in a walk with Mr. Blaxland as any of 
the boys, and the missing of one was a great 
disappointment. Besides this, he was sorry to 
have to decline accompanying his master, when 
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he had been kind enough to give up his own 
leisure for his scholars* recreation. It might 
seem ungracious. At first, Steven felt inclined 
almost to give up altogether the idea of visiting 
Philip that afternoon ; but then he thought of 
how disappointed Philip would be, to whom 
Steven's visits were the events of greatest plea- 
sure which varied the monotony of the long 
days. The disappointment which he felt in 
giving up the walk with Mr. Blaxland, and it 
was not a little, would not be as great as Philip 
Hay's at not seeing him that afternoon. Steven 
felt that it was not a pleasant thing to have to 
decline his master's invitation, but he thought 
it was the right thing to do. He accompanied 
his schoolfellow back to the playground, and 
told Mr. Blaxland that he was sorry that he 
could not go with the rest on their wsdk that 
afternoon. The master looked a good deal 
surprised, and asked Steven's reason. Again 
Steven felt perplexed. He could not enter into 
an explanation there and then. It would take 
too long, and, besides, he did not wish to do it 
before all the boys. He could not help looking 
confused, and hesitated a little in his speech as 
he replied to Mr. Blaxland that he had to go 
to Ashton. Steven felt that the explanation 
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would seem to the master not a very sufficient 
one, and this was the case. Mr. Blaxland 
noticed Steven's confusion, and wondered at it. 
It looked as if he were concealing or keeping 
back something. All he said in reply was — 

'Oh, very well ; ' but there was a tone of cold- 
ness in his voice which Steven at once perceived. 
It struck a sharp pang to his heart, for he saw 
that he was misunderstood now, even by his 
master. This was much harder to bear than 
anything his schoolfellows had been able to 
inflict on him, for he had always stood high 
in Mr. Blaxland's opinion both in and out of 
school. The master and the boys started on 
their walk, and Steven set out with a heavy 
heart and a rather slow step for Ashton. 

That Steven was not in his usual spirits did 
not escape the notice of both Philip Hay and 
his mother. The boy was not yet thirteen, and 
had not self-command enough to hide altogether 
when he felt sad. He tried to appear as usual ; 
but as he read to Philip from the new story 
book, I don't think he understood much of what 
he was reading, for his thoughts were not in the 
book. Though Mrs. Hay and Philip observed 
this, they did not question Steven. Philip, how- 
ever, asked him to stop reading sooner than 
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usual, and did his best to talk and interest him 
in general subjects. 

'Could you stay to tea with us this afternoon?' 
said Mrs. Hay. Steven had been once before 
to tea with the Hays. 

' Thank you, Mrs. Hay, I think I can,* he an- 
swered ; ' Mr. Blaxland and the boys have gone 
this afternoon to Cloverhill Farm, and will have 
their tea there, and Mrs. and Miss Blaxland are 
out spending the evening ; so there is no one at 
the school except the servants.* 
. Shortly after this, Mrs. Hay left the house. 
She went to get some tea-cakes and fresh butter. 
She thought a comfortable tea might do some- 
thing to raise Steven's spirits, as such things 
have an effect with most boys. She toasted the 
cakes, and served them buttered and hot, and 
she understood how to make a capital cup of 
tea. It was altogether a comfortable and cosy 
meal, and Steven enjoyed it. He saw the efforts 
Mrs. Hay had made for his entertainment, and 
was grateful for them. The good tea certainly 
had a cheering effect upon him, as it has on 
many people far older than he, and by the time 
the meal was over he had returned in a great 
degree to his usual bright and cheery manner. 
When Mrs. Hay had cleared away the tea-things^ 
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she brought her Bible, and she and the two boys 
seated themselves at the open window. It was 
her custom to read a chapter at this time, before 
again resuming her sewing-work. Her chapter 
this evening was from Matthew, a part of the 
Sermon on the Mount. As she read, the soft, 
warm sunshine fell upon the faces of the three, 
and gilded the pages of the Bible. It was a still 
evening ; nothing was heard save now and then 
the footfall of a passer-by in the quiet street 
below, the voice of the canary above their heads, 
hushed now to a soft twitter, and the low 
voice of Mrs. Hay as she read. When she had 
finished the chapter, the two boys sat silent 
for a little. There was a grave, questioning 
look on Steven's face as he said — 

' Do people ever quite do what Christ tells us in 
that chapter, Mrs. Hay } I never knew a boy, at 
least, who turned his other cheek to be struck.' 

*I dare say not,' said Mrs. Hay, smiling slightly, 
* and I don't know whether the words mean ex- 
actly that ; they teach us that we are never to 
return evil for evil, but to overcome evil with 
good. If any one does us any wrong, the very 
best way we can overcome our injuries is to do 
him some good turn when an opportunity occurs.' 

* That is very hard,' said Steven. 
c 
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* It IS one of the hardest of all things to do, 
perhaps/ replied Mrs. Hay; 'but it has often 
been done by good men and women, and it 
never fails.' 

There was little more said by any of the 
three, and Steven soon rose to go. As he 
walked back, all the events of the afternoon 
returned to his mind, and he thought over them. 
Was it possible for a boy to bear patiently when 
things were going all against him, as they 
seemed to be doing with him at present ? Had 
any other boy as much to bear as he had just 
now? Yes, he thought, Philip Hay had had, 
and was still having, much more — months in 
bed of weakness and weariness ; and even now, 
long days with little to do, and still great feeble- 
ness, and often pain ; and yet Steven had never 
heard him utter a fretful or complaining word. 
If Philip could bear so long and trying an illness 
with such manful courage, surely he could bear 
his trial. This thought gave Steven new strength. 
He had forgotten now any disappointment he 
might at first have felt in being unable to ac- 
company Mr. Blaxland to CloverhiU. That was 
nothing, for he had had a very pleasant after- 
noon with Mrs. Hay and Philip. But the idea 
that Mr. Blaxland had misunderstood and mis- 
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trusted him, added to his schoolmates' continued 
ill-feeling towards him, — this was his trial. 

Steven found the boys just returned from 
their afternoon's excursion. As he entered the 
house, he met Willie Norton. Willie was one of 
the few of his schoolfellows who now and then 
spoke to Steven. He was a warm-hearted boy, 
and had sometimes felt sorry for Steven, though 
he had not sufficient courage to side with him 
against all the rest. 

* What a queer fellow you are, Stevey ! ' he said ; 
' I shouldn't have liked to refuse going with Mr. 
Blaxland this afternoon ; weVe had a fine time.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MISSING HISTORY-BOOK. 

The Springdale House boys were beginning to 
look forward to the summer holidays, and some 
were working for prizes. The school separated 
in the end of July, and now it was well on in 
June. Mr. Blaxland gave handsome prizes, and 
the most valuable of these was that given for 
the best essay on English history. The master 
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chose some particular period of English history, 
and the boys were allowed to study it until 
within four weeks of the breaking-up day, when 
they gave up their history-books to Mr. Blax- 
land, and began to write their essays. This prize 
was one which Steven Kent was trying hard for. 
It lay between George Curtiss, Willie Norton, 
and himself. All three were good at history, 
George being naturally rather quicker than the 
other two, while Willie and Steven were more 
regular and painstaking. George did his studies 
very much by fits and starts. The struggle be- 
tween the three boys would be a close one, and 
was watched with interest by the rest, as well 
as by Mr. Blaxland himself, who liked to see a 
proper amount of fair and honest rivalry among 
his scholars. 

It was a week before the time when the boys 
were to give up their history-books into the 
master's keeping. Steven Kent had given his 
very best attention and energies to the study of 
the period chosen for the essay, ' England under 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth,' and another week's 
study, he thought, would enable him to master 
it. His business would then be to write down 
all he remembered in as clear and good language 
as possible. It was just then that Steven one 
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morning missed his history-book from its usual 
place in the small locker with which each boy- 
was provided for keeping his school-books in. 
He was sure that he had put it safely away on 
the previous day, and he was quite at a loss 
to know what could have become of it. He 
searched the school-room and the bed-room in 
which he slept, in case he might by any chance 
have left it there, but it was not to be found. 
He asked the house-servants if they had seen 
the book anywhere, but they could tell him no- 
thing about it. Steven was in sore perplexity. 
He could expect no help from his schoolmates 
in the way of borrowing a history — the day- 
scholars all took their books home with them 
from school ; the boarders were on far too un- 
friendly terms with him for him to ask the loan 
of a book from any of them, with the exception 
perhaps of Willie Norton, and he required his 
for himself, for he was working as hard as Steven. 
Steven hoped that the book might turn up next 
day, perhaps, but it did not. He searched every 
possible place he could think of, where he might 
have left it, but in vain. There was nothing for 
it but that he should do the best he could with- 
out it, and begin the writing of his essay. But 
he almost gave up the hope now of gaining the 
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prize. The week which he had lost would give 
George Curtiss and Willie Norton a clear ad- 
vantage over him, for they would have all that 
time for additional study. Still, he determined 
to do his best, and to write as good an essay 
as he could. 

The week passed away, and the day came for 
the boys to give up their histories preparatory 
to beginning their essays. On that, morning, 
when Steven entered the school-room, to his as- 
tonishment he found his missing book lying upon 
a small table in a corner. It looked as if it had 
been left carelessly there by some one who had 
forgotten to put it away when done with. Steven 
immediately suspected that some trick had been 
played upon him. It was not possible that the 
book could have lain as it was now, on the table, 
for a whole week, and escaped his notice. H^ 
could not, of course, explain the matter, but it 
seemed clear that some unfair means had been 
taken to keep the book from him, and so deprive 
him of a week's study. He did not suspect any 
one in particular; he thought it was another 
means his schoolmates had taken of showing the 
ill-feeling they had taken up against him. As 
these thoughts came into his mind, he could not 
restrain, for a few moments, the angry feelings 
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that rose within his breast. He felt the blood 
burn in his face, and again the tears for a moment 
blinded his eyes. It was too bad, he said to him- 
self; it was carrying things too far ! But these 
feelings lasted only for a little ; with a strong 
effort Steven suppressed them. They could do 
no good now. He took up his history, and gave 
it into Mr. Blaxland's keeping like the rest 

The time went by at Springdale House, and 
it was within a week of breaking-up day, when 
the prizes were to be presented. The essays 
had been all given in, and the different classes 
were being examined daily, in order to deter- 
mine what boys were to receive prizes. Steven 
had given great care to the composition of his 
essay, but there were several points in which his 
memory had failed him, and in which a Httle 
additional study would have made all the dif- 
ference. He had not great hopes of his essay 
being the best. He expected another prize for 
a different subject, but he had worked especially 
to win the history prize, and had set his heart 
on taking it home with him. 

The boys were looking forward to the holi- 
days with the eagerness that schoolboys always 
have done, I suppose, since ever the first school- 
house was built. Their talk was now of little 
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else than the holidays, and how each was going* 
to spend them. None, you may be sure, awaited 
the breaking- up day more eagerly than Steven 
Kent, for had he not special reasons for doing 
so ? The past two months had been an3^hing 
but pleasurable ones to him. During that time 
he had enjoyed no play or pastime whatever, 
and had been shut out almost completely from 
the society of his schoolmates. Mr. Blaxland 
knew nothing of what had occurred between him 
and the other boys, or, of course, he would have 
sought an explanation of the matter, and put an 
end to it. Steven had resolved to bear silently 
rather than make any complaint to the master ; 
but never had he passed such a miserable time 
at school, and never had he so longed for the 
day when he should return home. The only 
really happy days he had had of late were those 
on which he had visited Philip Hay, and these 
visits had become more and more pleasant to 
him. The sight, too, of his friend's patient and 
even cheerful endurance helped him greatly to 
bear his own lesser trials. Philip Hay's recovery 
was slower than had at first been expected. 

It was just a week, then, from the breaking- 
up day, that Steven Kent one afternoon was 
sitting alone in the playground reading. The 
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boys were away in the cricket-field, and he 
could hear their voices as they shouted at their 
game. But he had not read long when his atten- 
tion was divei-ted from his book by a sound of 
trampling feet approaching from the cricket- 
ground. A few moments after, the boys entered 
the playground in a confused little crowd, in the 
midst of which, carried on the shoulders of two 
of his companions, Steven beheld the form of 
Tommy Trent, lying with pale face and closed 
eyes. He had fallen from a tree and hurt his 
foot, so that he could not rise, and had to be 
carried to the house by his frightened school- 
mates. A doctor was sent for from Ashton, 
who pronounced that Tommy had sprained his 
ankle. It was not a bad sprain, but the boy 
would have to keep the sofa for a week, at the 
end of which time the doctor hoped he would 
be able to return home with his foot all right. 

On the afternoon of the following day, Steven 
Kent was again seated with his book in his 
favourite seat beneath the old elm tree in the 
playground, and the boys were again at their 
play in the fields. The house was very silent. 
Mn Blaxland and his wife and daughter were 
out for a walk ; Mr. Nelson, the assistant-master, 
had gone to Ashton, and there was no one in 
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but the servants, and Tommy Trent lying with 
his foot bandaged up on a sofa in the sitting- 
room. It occurred to Steven that Tommy must 
feel very lonely in the house by himself. He 
knew that Tommy was not much given to reading 
himself, and there were no other means in his 
present condition by which he could pass the time. 
Steven rose from his seat, entered the house, 
and ascended to the sitting-room. Tommy was 
lying on the sofa at the open window, propped 
up with pillows, his hands idle before him, 
and a very dull and disconsolate look on his 
face. He was feeling his ankle stiff and sore ; 
and besides that, being of a restless disposition, 
and not accustomed to illness of any kind, the 
necessity of lying quite still was very irksome 
and trying to him. He was a boy who had few 
sources of amusement except in out-door sports. 

* Tommy,' said Steven, as he entered the room, 
'you must be feeling very dull up here by 
yourself. IVe come to ask if you would 
like me to read a bit to you. IVe a very 
interesting book here.' 

Tommy looked up at Steven with an odd, 
astonished look in his face, and it was some 
moments before he answered, in a rather con- 
fused and hesitating way : 
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*0h, never mind me ; Tm all right' 

* But the time will pass much more quickly if 
I read to you a little. This is a first-rate tale 
about hunting in North America, and two 
boys who lost themselves in the woods and were 
found by some Indians/ 

Tommy's interest was roused. 

* You are a good fellow, Steven,' he said. ' It is 
a little dull having to lie up here and keep quite 
still, and with no one to speak to. All the 
fellows are at their game, I suppose.^ Much 
any of them cares about how I am getting on.' 

Poor Tommy! He was feeling a little 
aggrieved that his schoolmates seemed so well 
able to enjoy themselves as usual without his 
presence among them. To tell the truth, now 
that they knew that Tommy was not seriously 
hurt, they had to a great extent ceased to think 
much about him ; but if it had been any one 
else that was laid up, Tommy himself, I expect, 
would have been equally unmindful. But that 
didn't occur to Tommy, Steven said nothing 
more, but began reading. Though Tommy did 
not care much, for reading himself, he liked well 
enough to hear others read or tell him stories. 
He listened now attentively, and became much 
interested. The time passed quickly by, and 
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an hour had gone when Steven finished his story 
and closed the book. Tommy had hardly- 
, spoken any during the progress of the tale, 
and when it was ended he still remained silent, 
looking not at Steven, but straight out of the 
window. 

' Steven/ he said, by and by, ' you're worth 
all the rest of us put together. I don't think 
one of us would have done what you have to- 
day, after the bad way we have been lately 
treating you, and I worst of all. I didn't quite 
understand you, that's the truth ; but I can see 
now how mean and shameful my conduct has 
been. I am going to tell you something that I 
am almost too ashamed to tell. I know you 
will never forgive me, but I think it's best to tell 
you, for I wouldn't feel comfortable now if I 
didn't. It was I put that paper on your box, 
and it was I that removed your history-book 
and hid it. We thought you would get the 
prize, and we didn't want you to have it, so two 
other boys and I planned to hide away your 
book.' When Tommy ceased speaking, Steven 
remained quite silent. A hard struggle was 
going on in the boy's breast. Tommy Trent 
had done him the greatest injury he had ever 
known in his young life ; he, the boy whom he 
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had been doing his best to amuse this afternoon, 
had been the chief cause of the many lonely 
and unhappy hours he had spent during the 
past two months. Could he forgive him ? If 
Tommy had been up and about as usual, 
instead of lying as he was, helpless and in pain, 
perhaps it would have been more difficult for 
Steven to have acted as he did now. And he 
seemed, too, truly sorry and repentant. Steven 
held out his hand, and Tommy took it silently. 

* Tommy,' said he, ' let's say no more about it. 
You haven't treated me well ; but you didn't 
know all, or you would not, I think, have been 
so hard with me, but I can't explain that now. 
I know you are sorry, so we'll try and forget all 
about it' 

Tommy grasped Steven's hand tighter, and 
his voice shook as he said, * I never thought you 
could have forgiven me, Stevey.* 

If the two boys had been out in the play- 
ground, and Steven had taken his revenge of 
Tommy in a stand-up battle, would he have 
gained a greater victory t Steven remembered 
Mrs. Hay's words, that the very best way of 
overcoming those who have wronged us is by 
returning them good for evil, and he felt this 
truth now. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MASTER AND SCHOLAR. 

That evening Mr. Blaxland was sitting with 
his wife and daughter alone in their drawing- 
room, which looked out upon the garden. The 
former held a book in his hand, but. he was not 
reading much, and Mrs. Blaxland and her 
daughter had work. They were talking and 
enjoying the soft summer air blowing in from 
the garden through the open windows, laden 
with the sweet garden-scents. 

'By the by,* said Mrs. Blaxland to her 
husband, ' there was a matter I wished to speak 
to you about. You have seen Mrs. Hay, the 
person who sometimes does sewing for me. I 
had not seen her for a long time, and was 
wondering what had become of her. I ought 
perhaps to have inquired about her before this, 
but I thought that she might just be getting 
enough sewing work in Ashton, and had not 
time to come this distance. But I had a visit 
from her this morning. It appears that her son 
had a bad accident in the winter ; he fell and 
broke his leg, and has had a long illness, and 
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Mrs. Hay has not been able to leave him long 
enough to come as far as this. I have seen her 
son, who was employed in Mr. Moir's shop ; 
he is a nice, intelligent boy. I don't know if 
you ever noticed him when you were at Mr. 
Moir's, but he always struck me as being a fine, 
obliging little fellow. He was earning good 
wages, and of course the loss of his weekly 
earnings has made a great difference to Mrs. 
Hay, besides the expenses she has had for 
doctor's bills and medicine, and dearer kinds 
of food for her son. She is an excellent as 
well as an industrious woman ; but though she 
doesn't say much about it, I can see she must 
be very straitened in means at present. Her 
boy isn't getting back his strength very quickly, 
and Mrs. Hay is still anxious about him. I 
wish something could be done for both of them. 
Mrs. Hay hasn't many friends in Ashton able 
to give her assistance, and has had to fight her 
way, since her husband's death, almost single- 
handed.* 

'She must be a deserving, worthy woman/ 
said Mr. Blaxland. 'If you will give me their 
address, my dear, I shall walk over to Ashton 
to-morrow afternoon, and pay Mrs. Hay and her 
son a visit. You have interested me in their 
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case. Something can surely be done for 
them. There are several benevolent societies 
in Ashton, which would, no doubt, be willing 
to give them any assistance they may require 
for a time/ 

On the afternoon of the following day, Mr. 
Blaxland, having received the necessary direc- 
tions from his wife, made his way to Ashton, 
and without difficulty found out Mrs. Hay s 
house. Mother and son were both at home. 
When he saw Philip, he recollected his face, 
having seen him several times in Mr. Moirs 
shop, though he had not taken such special 
notice of him as Mrs. Blaxland had done. 
After he had spoken for a little with Mrs. Hay, 
he sat down by Philip's side, who was in his 
usual seat at the window, and began to talk 
with him. He had a pleasant, easy way with 
boys, whom he understood thoroughly, and 
Philip being of a frank, open disposition him- 
self, was soon chatting freely with his visitor. 
Since we last saw Philip, he has been getting 
slowly stronger. He has hardly ever any pain 
now, but his face is still thin and white, and he 
has only strength enough to move a little about 
the room. He told Mr. Blaxland the whole 
story of his accident, and of his life since, in- 
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eluding of course his friendship with Steven 
Kent. He did not mention Steven by name, 
for he was not sure whether the latter wished 
his master to know what he had done; but 
when he spoke of Steven's kindness, and told of 
the present of the canary which had given him 
so much pleasure and amusement during his 
illness, his pale face flushed and his eyes 
brightened. Of course Mr. Blaxland wondered 
not a little at this part of Philip's story, for he 
had not the least idea which of his scholars it 
could be who had been such a friend to the 
sick boy, though he knew pretty well which of 
them were most likely to have acted thus. As 
neither Mrs. Hay nor Philip seemed to wish to 
mention the boy's name, he did not ask it ; but 
his curiosity and interest were roused. He was 
to understand the mystery sooner than he ex- 
pected. After he had had a long talk with 
Philip, and was on the point of wishing him 
and Mrs. Hay good-bye, a knock came to the 
door, which Philip knew well. 

Next moment Steven Kent entered the 
room, and stood face to face with Mr. Blaxland. 
Both looked surprised, and Steven rather con- 
fused ; the suddenness of the meeting took him 
aback. But Mr. Blaxland's surprise was soon 
D 
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over, and placing his hand on Steven's shoulder, 
he said : 

* So it IS you, Steven ! Well, you are one of 
the boys I should have soonest expected it of. 
Philip has told me all about yourself and him. 
I was just going, but if you don't mind, I will 
wait till your visit to Philip is over, and we can 
walk back together. I should like to have a 
little talk with you, but don't hurry. Say all 
you've got to say to Philip, and Mrs. Hay and 
I can have a talk by ourselves. I have nothing 
specially to take me home, and can wait as long 
as you like.* 

Mr. Blaxland*s words and manner put Steven 
again at his ease. He had come to bid good- 
bye to Philip and Mrs. Hay before going home 
for the holidays, for it was the last visit he could 
pay them. It will easily be believed what regret 
this brought to Philip, and hardly less to his 
mother. 

*0 Steven!' he said,* I will miss you very much.' 

'And I shall miss you too, Philip. I wish I 
could take you home with me ; but never mind, 
by the time I come back to school you will be 
well and strong again, and we can see still more 
of each other. We can take long walks together 
on Saturday afternoons * 
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* Yes ; I hope I shall be able for that then/ 
said Philip, a little sadly. He had been already 
longer ill than he had at first expected to be, 
and he could not feel quite sure that he would 
be so soon strong again as Steven's words im- 
plied. The poor boy was feeling a little down- 
cast at Steven's departure, and he was not able 
altogether to conceal it How much slower 
and duller the days would be without his visits 
every now and then, their pleasant talks together, 
and the books Steven both lent and read to 
him ! But he brightened up almost to his usual 
spirits again when Steven said, 

' I'll write you fine long letters, Philip, and let 
you know how I am spending my holidays;' and 
so the two boys parted. 

During their walk back to the school, Mr. 
Blaxland and Steven had a long talk. The 
master put many questions to Steven about 
Philip, Mrs. Hay, and his own connection with 
them ; for though he had heard the whole story 
from Phih'p, he wished to hear it from Steven 
himself. Then Steven was led on to speak of 
his own life at school during the past months. 
He thought he could now speak freely to Mr. 
Blaxland without feeling that he was bringing 
his schoolfellows into any chance of disgrace, 
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for he did not mention the name of any boy ; 
he said not a word of the several little slights 
and schoolboy persecutions that he had had to 
bear, of the paper that had been fastened to his 
box with the unkind and cutting words, or of 
the concealment of his history-book, which had 
perhaps deprived him of the prize. Of all this 
he said nothing ; he only told how he had been 
unable to pay his subscription for the cricket- 
ball like the rest, because he needed all his 
money for Philip's canary. 

'You see, sir,' he said, 'the boys didn't know 
why I couldn't give the money, and I couldn't 
tell them then; they thought it was just because 
I was near with my money, and wanted to save 
it, and there's nothing boys like worse than 
that/ 

Though Steven said very little about how 
hard he had sometimes felt his schoolmates' 
behaviour towards him was to bear, Mr. Blax- 
land could easily understand that. 

* Steven,' he said, when the boy had finished, 
' you have had a pretty hard time of it at school 
lately, I am afraid, and I am very sorry for it. 
I don't blame you for not telling me of this 
before, for I know the dislike boys have of tell- 
ing tales out of school, and I don't generally like 
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to listen to such, though, if I had known of this, 
I think I could have set matters right between 
you and your schoolmates. But you yourself, 
Steven, have acted nobly in this matter, as well 
as towards Philip Hay. I know how hard it is 
for young people to go through what you have, 
but you have done it patiently and without com- 
plaining. You remember the afternoon I took 
the boys to Cloverhill Farm, and you were not 
able to go with us. I did not know the reason 
then, but I do now. Well, I could not under- 
stand why you should decline accompanying us, 
and you yourself seemed to be a little confused, 
and not to be able to give a very good excuse, 
and I am afraid I was a little cold in my 
answer. 1 forgot all about it soon, after; but 
it comes back to me now, and if you thought 
at the time that I was at all cold or suspicious 
in my manner, I heartily ask your pardon, my 
boy.' 

Mr. Blaxland's words fell with a comforting 
sound upon Steven's ear, and sank deep into his 
heart. He had never quite forgotten that after- 
noon which Mr. Blaxland referred to, but now 
he could banish it from his memory for ever. 
Any pang of pain he had felt then or since would 
never return to him. 
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As master and pupil entered the house to- 
gether, Steven said, 

'You will not say anything to the boys about 
what I have told you, sir.' 

'No, Steven, since you wish it,* replied Mr. 
Blaxland, who was considering in his own mind 
a plan that Steven knew not of. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A PEACEFUL TRIUMPH. 

It was the day on which the prizes were to be 
distributed and the marks obtained during the 
half-year by each boy in his different classes read 
out by Mr. Blaxland. The boys, boarders, and 
day-scholars, to the number of over forty, were 
gathered in the drawing-room of Springdalc 
House, and there was the usual half-suppressed 
excitement and anxious expectation among them 
common on such occasions. Of course, those 
that hoped for prizes felt the most of this ; but 
even those who had no such hopes were eager 
to know how they stood in their classes, and the 
amount of marks they had obtained. Several 
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ladies and gentlemen, friends of some of the 
pupils, who took interest in the progress of the 
boys, and who had accordingly come to witness 
the little ceremony of the afternoon, were seated 
beside Mrs. and Mr. Blaxland, at whose right 
hand stood a small table, on which were placed 
the prizes, a tempting pile of handsome volumes, 
brilliant in crimson and blue and gold. Then 
Mr. Blaxland read out the class-list and the 
marks of each boy, and then, amidst breathless 
silence, the names of those who had obtained 
prizes, about a third of the whole number. 
George Curtiss, Willie Norton, and Steven Kent 
each got one, and one boy, a day-scholar, ob- 
tained two. Mr. Blaxland came to the history- 
prize last. 

' I was a good deal perplexed at first,* he said, 
* whom to give this prize to this year, the com- 
petition has been so close between George Cur- 
tiss, Steven Kent, and Willie Norton. All wrote 
very good essays. Steven's was the most care- 
fully composed, but in one or two places was 
not quite correct in dates and names. On the 
whole, I decided that Willie's essay was the most 
complete, and to him therefore I have much 
pleasure in awarding the prize.* 

Now that everything was known, the boys 
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gave relief to their suppressed and pent-up feel- 
ings of expectancy and excitement in a great 
clapping of hands, which was repeated with fresh 
and untiring vigour as each boy went up to re- 
ceive his prize from the hands of Mrs. Blaxland. 
When the books had all been distributed, and 
the noise of clapping had ceased, Mr. Blaxland 
said he wished to speak a few words to the boys, 
'I generally say a word or two to you, my 
boys, at these times ; but I am going to speak 
a little longer to you than usual to-day ; and if 
you will listen for a few moments, I think you 
will find what I am going to say of some in- 
terest, for it isn't anything to do with lessons or 
school-work. I have lately heard a little true 
story which I have thought right to tell you of. 
I know there is not one of you but can admire 
a kind and noble act when you read or hear of 
it, and I think that what I am to relate to you 
is an act of this kind. Some months ago, in the 
winter, a boy employed in a bookseller's shop in 
Ashton fell and broke his leg, and was confined 
to his bed for a long time. Even now he is not 
able to leave the house. His mother is a poor 
woman, and has to work hard all day. During 
all the time he has been ill, the sick boy has had 
few visitors, and not much to amuse him. You 
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can all imagine how long and dull the days must 
be under such circumstances. But the poor 
boy's days would have been much more weari- 
some and long, but for the conduct of another 
boy about the same age, who found out that he 
was ill and visited him, and read to him, and 
talked with him. This boy went to school like 
yourselves; but much of his spare time, and 
many of his holidays, he gave up to visiting his 
sick friend. He saved his pocket-money, too, 
and bought a fine little bird as a present to his 
friend, which helped many a long hour to pass 
more quickly and merrily. The cost of the bird 
of course took nearly all the boy's money, and 
he had little left for the different purposes to 
which schoolboys put their pocket-money, and 
he had therefore to do without many little plea- 
sures. This is the whole story, and I have only 
to say in conclusion, that the boy who performed 
these acts is one of yourselves.* 

The boys listened to Mr. Blaxland with 
wondering interest, which increased as he went 
on, until he reached his last sentence, when a 
thrill of astonishment ran through the whole 
school. Mr. Blaxland's words were so un- 
expected and startling, that for a moment they 
were too surprised to think. Then the same 
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thought seemed suddenly to rush into the minds 
of all, and all eyes were turned upon Steven 
Kent At the same time, a hurried whispering 
passed along the lines of boys. They under- 
stood it all. Who could Mr. Blaxland mean 
but Steven ? Everything in their own conduct 
towards their schoolmate came back to their 
memories in a single moment, and every boy 
present had a feeling of sudden and great shame 
in his heart. What they had just heard put the 
whole past two months in an entirely new light 
Mr. Blaxland saw that the boys understood his 
words. 

'Yes,' he said, again addressing them, 'you 
know who among you it is that I mean. It is 
Steven Kent' Steven sat with burning cheeks 
and eyes fixed upon, the floor. He knew that 
the gaze of all in the room was fixed upon him, 
and he could not raise his eyes to meet it 

' And now/ continued Mr. Blaxland, * I have 
still something more to say, my dear boys. The 
name of the poor boy who has been so ill is 
Philip Hay. Though on the way to recovery, 
he is gaining back his strength very slowly. 
Yesterday I saw the doctor, and had some 
talk with him about Philip, and he told me that 
the very best thing for him now would be to get 
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him if possible to the seaside for some weeks. 
You see he can't walk about the streets yet, and 
his mother cannot afford to give him carriage- 
drives, so that he does not get as much fresh air 
and sunshine as could be desired, for he lives 
down a narrow street. But if he were at the 
seaside, he could go out short distances on the 
beach, and be out in the open air nearly all day, 
and this is what he wants now in order to get 
quickly strong again. But I am afraid the ex- 
pense of taking him to the seaside is more than 
his mother can at present afford. Do you think 
you can help her, boys } Steven has begun the 
good work towards Philip, can you finish it.? 
Can you think of any plan } * 

Again a hurried whispering passed among the 
boys, but no one immediately spoke. Then 
Willie Norton said, 'We don't know what we 
could do, sir ; we would like to help Mrs. Hay 
and her son, but none of us have any pocket- ' 
money left ; we never have at this time.' 

'Well/ said Mr. Blaxland, *if you are all 
willing to give something to make up the sum 
necessary to take Philip Hay to the country, 
I have thought of a plan which I think will do. 
I know that few of you ever have much money 
left by the end of the half-year; so, if you like, I 
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will advance the money now, and you can pay 
me back when you return to school again. It 
won't be a great deal each, for the sum required 
will not, I think, be much more than two pounds. 
What do you say to my plan ? * Mr. Blaxland's 
proposal met with general approbation, the boys 
showing by their manner that they entered with 
enthusiasm into the scheme. 

' Another matter we have still to settle,' said 
Mr. Blaxland. * This year I give an additional 
prize, — one that I do not usually give, a prize for 
general good conduct, — and I leave it to you to 
decide who is to gain it. None of us will mind 
a little noise; name the boy who, you think, 
has the best claim to this prize.' A shout burst 
from the whole forty boys. There was but one 
name called, and it was that of Steven Kent. 
* I think you have been perfectly right in your 
choice,' said Mr. Blaxland. *And now, Steven, 
come and receive your well-deserved prize ; but 
I am sure that the feeling in your own heart at 
this moment is a greater reward than any which I 
Gould give you. My boys,' continued Mr. Blax- 
land, addressing the rest, 'try not to forget the 
lesson which I hope this afternoon has taught us 
all. There is a well-known text in the Bible which 
says that, by bearing one another's burdens, we 
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fulfil God's law. You have seen how Steven 
has been trying to lighten another's burden. 
He has set an example to us all ; and I am 
proud as well as thankful that I have a pupil 
who could act as he has done.' 

With downcast eyes, and a quickly-throbbing 
but happy heart, Steven received from Mr. Blax- 
land's own hand the last volume on the table, a 
beautiful little copy of the Pilgrim's Progress. 

' And now, boys,' said Mr. Blaxland, * we have 
settled everything, and as there is, I think, some- 
thing in the dining-room which has been waiting 
for us for some time, we had better see after it' 

In the dining-room, the boys found provided 
for their refreshment an ample supply of fruit 
and seedcake, the latter made by Mrs. Blax- 
land's own hands, and, as the boys knew from 
former experiences, of the very first quality. 
After all had partaken suflSciently, the day- 
scholars bade good-bye to Mr. and Mrs. Blax- 
land and to the boarders, and left the" house in 
company for the town, where most of them lived. 
Each boy before going shook hands very warmly 
with Steven Kent 

That night there was a great packing of boxes 
and travelling-cases in Springdale House. The 
boarders were to start for their several homes in 
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the morning. There was much stir and bustle, 
and not a little noise in the bed-rooms, and a 
great deal of talking and chattering. The prin- 
cipal topics of conversation were, of course, the 
events of the afternoon, and especially that 
which had to do with Steven Kent. The ex- 
citement which Mr. Blaxland's account of Philip 
Hay and Steven had raised among the boys 
had not yet ceased, and Steven was the centre 
of interest the whole evening. They saw clearly 
now how unkind and ungenerous their past con- 
duct to their schoolmate had been, and they all 
felt that they owed him reparation. Boys are 
generally as quick and eager to make amends 
when they are proved to have acted wrongly, 
as they are hasty and thoughtless in taking 
offence. Steven had had, of course, more to 
bear from the boarders than from the day- 
scholars, because he lived so much more closely 
with them. All now expressed their regret at 
what they had done, and hoped that Steven 
would forget that any such things had hap- 
pened. 

' I have to beg your pardon, Steven, more than 
any of the rest,' said George Curtiss. ' If it had 
not been for me, all this might not have hap- 
pened, for I led on the others.' 
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'Well/ said Willie Norton, 'we're all of us 
very sorry, but we'll try and be all the better 
friends with Steven next half-year.' 

One or two of the boys gave Steven little 
gifts in token of goodwill, which they made him 
take. George gave him a little model of a ship 
cut out in wood, and full-rigged. Another, a 
pretty water-colour sketch. Tommy Trent, who 
hadn't generally much of value in his possession, 
owing to his inability to keep his things long, 
begged Steven's acceptance of an ivory pen- 
holder. 

* It isn't much, you know, Stevey,' he said, * but 
you must take it, and I only wish I could give 
you more.' 

And so next morning the boarders departed 
for their several homes, taking the railway from 
Ashton. In what a different condition of mind 
Steven Kent returned to his home from what he 
had been in a week ago ! Then, he was longing 
for the breaking-up day only that he might 
escape from school-life, that had become so 
trying and painful to him ; that he might forget 
it all in the far different atmosphere of his own 
home. But now, contrary to all his expectations, 
he was returning to his parents* house with a 
happy, proud, and peaceful heart 
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Mr. Blaxland provided Mrs. Hay with the 
necessary sum of money, and she and Philip 
went to the seaside, — to a quiet, beautiful little 
place, where there was a calm bay of bright blue 
water, and a beach of yellow sand, with fishing- 
boats drawn up upon it, and soft, swelling grassy 
downs behind, where the fresh breezes blew all 
day. It was the first time Philip had ever seen 
the sea, so you may imagine his delight He 
stayed out all day long in the bright weather, 
drinking in the sweet, fresh air and the breezy 
sunshine on the beach or the grassy downs, and 
growing daily stronger, and daily able to take 
longer walks. When the Springdale House boys 
met again, they heard all about him from Mr. 
Blaxland. He had just been a little while back 
from the seaside, and was once again in Mr. 
Moir's shop, not as a messenger-boy now, but 
employed only in serving the customers and 
helping to keep Mr. Moir's account-books, and 
earning increased wages. 
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4. The Diamond Wreath. 

5. Eadie's LectnreB to the 

Young. 

6. Fitzallan the Catechist; 

containing the original Story 
of ** The Sea Boy's Grave." 

7. The Gardener's Banghter, 

and Mary GranL 

8. Hannah's Home. 

9. Jessie Allan, the Lame 

Girl 

10. Kitty Brown beginning to 

Think. 

11. jAme Allan; or. Cast thy 

Burden on the Lord. By Mrs 
Scott. 

12. LameJohn,andtheOreen 

Brook Schoolboys. 

13. Idly Bonglas. 

14. Little Pansy, the Minis- 

ter's Orphan Daughter. 

15. LitUe Sabbath-breakexB, 

and Mary and Archie Graham. 

16. Little Tales on Great 

Truths. 

17. Military Blacksmith, and 

Highland Chairman. 

18. Morning. A Book for 

Mothers and Children. 

19. Order and Bisorder. 

20. FoUok'sHelenoftheGlen. 

21. Follok's Fersecnted 

Family. 

22. Follok's Balph GemmeU. 



23. Scottish Stories. 

24. The Stadent's Walk. 

25. Susan and Magdalene. 

26. The Broken Hyacinth. 

27. The Manse of Snnnyside; 

or. Trials of a Minister's 
Family. 

2& The Hallet Eunfly: A 

Story for the Young. 

29. The Mothex^ Bore. And 

other Stories. 

30. Thomas Shaw and bis 

Daughter Alice. 

31. Tom Bderton. Sy Mn 

Scott. 

32. The Two Friends, and The 

Rescue. 

33. Whyihe Mill was Stopped. 

34. Widow Gray, and Elspeth 

Sutherland. 

35. The Basket of Flowers. 

36. Thy Kingdom Come. 

37. LitUe Eddy HilL 

38. The Angel Fairy. 

39. Fleasant Grove. 

40. TheBairyman'sBaaghter. 

41. The Fet Lamb. By the 

Author of "The Basket of 

Flowers." 

42. The Yonng Artist Bythe 

Author of "The Basket of 
Flowers.*' 

43. The Easter Eggs. Sythe 

same Author. 

44. The Stolen Child. Sythe 

same Author. 

45. Countess Margarethe and 

her Children. 
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Published p W. Oliphant 6- Co. 



Sixpence Each. 

With Illuminated Side and Frontispiece, Cloth Neat. 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Alioe Shaw and Ellen 
Gordon. 

Captain John's Adven- 
tures; or. The Story of a 
Fatherless Boy. 

Elspeth Sutherland. 
Fanny Garden. 
The Gardener's Daughter. 
Henry and Eliza. 

7. The Highland Chairman. 

8. JessyAUan, the Lame OirL 

9. Little F&,tlence ; or, The 

Child that loved the Saviour. 

la Little Sabbath-Breakers. 

11. Mary Grant; or, The 

Secret Fault 

12. Hary and Archie Graham. 

13. Military Blacksmith. 

14. Old Margie's Flower StalL 

15. The Orphan of Kinloch, 

and Young Pedlar of Carri- 
voulin. 

Sarah's Present 
Sketches of Broadbnm; 

or, A Visit to Uncle Seton. 



16. 
17. 



18. The Fir-Tree of the Jnra. 

19. The First Christmas-Tree. 

20. The Bescne. 

21. The Two Friends. 

22. Thomas Shaw; or, The 

Baby's Baptism. 

23. Widow Grey and her 

Family. 

24. The Young Cottager. 

25. TheDairyman'sDanghter. 

26. The German Pastor. 

27. Dick Ennis. By B. Hope 

MoncriefT. 

28. How to be BeantifoL 

29. Pleasant Words. 

3a Blanche Gamond, a Hero- 
ine of the French Reforma- 
tion. By the Rev. R. B. 
Blyth. 

31. Little Bine Mantle. From 

the French. By Mrs Camp- 
bell pverend. 

32. The Lientenant's Dangh- 



Fourpence Each. 

Nos. i to 29 of the above Series, in Illuminated Paper Covers. 

Pearl Series. With Uluminated Side and Coloured 
Frontispleoe. Cloth Neat. 

Price Sixpence Each. 



1. The Pearl of Forgiveness. 

2. The Pearl of Contentment. 

3. The Pearl of Peace. 

4. The Pearl of Meekness. 

5. The Pearl of Faith. 

6. The Pearl of Diligence. 

7. Little Henry and his 

Bearer. 



8. The Little Forester. 

9. The Little Woodman, 
la Waste not, Want not 

11. The White Dove. 

12. The Bracelets. 

13. Panl Cnffee, the Black 

Hero. By the Author of 
"Tibbie the Charwoman." 



.■P(ir'v^,Tiii^;<iv 



Oliphanfs Ninepenny Books. 

Small 8vo, Cloth. 
Each with Beautiful Illuminated Side and Coloured Frontispiece, 

THE LITTLE FAN SERIES. 

1. Robbie's Ghri8bna8 Bream. 

2. Sketches of ihy Childhood. 

3. Little Fan; or. The London Match GirL 

4. The Yonng Exile. 

5. SamSilva. By the Author of "Biddy, the Maid of all Work.** 

6. The Young domforten. 

THE SPRINQDALE SERIES. 
Just Published. 

7. The Boys of Springdale. 

8. George Leatiim; or, the Mother's Test 

9. The Little Ballet OirL 

10. Catharine's PeriL 

11. The Village Flower Show. 

12. Little Nellie; or, He careth for You. 

** Prettier little books, with prettier little stories, for young 
children, need not be desired. " — Literary World, 



Oliphanfs Pictorial Hymn Cards, 

Richly lUuminatedy Beautifully Illustrated and Printed in Colours 
and Gold, 

Price Is. 6d. each. 
I. MOBNING PBAYEB, ... By Mary L. Duncan. 

„ Mary L. Duncan. 
,» Isaac Watts. 
„ Isaac Watts. 
„ Anna Warner. 
„ S. F. Bennett. 



2. EVENING PBAYEB, 

3. WHATEVER BBAWI^, 

4. WHENE'ER I TAKE 

5. JESUS LOVES ME, 

6. SWEET BY AND BYE, 



The last two form a most appropriate Souvenir of 
MOODY AND SANKEY'S VISIT. 



MEN OF MABK, in British Church History. By Rev. Dr 
Marshall. Small crown Svo, with Four Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 

SGENE3 AND SKETOHES, in English Church History. By 
Sarah M. S. Clarke. Crown 8vo, with Handsome Frontispiece, price 5s. 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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